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ABSTRACT 



A study of research was conducted to determine how welfare 
and work policies enacted in 1996 targeted at low- income parents have 
influenced their adolescent children. Using meta-analytic techniques, the 
research synthesis integrates survey data collected from parents in eight 
studies of 16 different welfare and employment programs, focusing on children 
aged 12 to 18 when surveyed, as well as drawing on ethnographic case, studies. 
In each study, some parents were randomly assigned to a program that included 
some combination of three key policies- -mandatory employment activities, 
earnings supplements, and time limits on welfare receipt- -while others were 
randomly assigned to a control group that was neither eligible for the 
program's services nor subject to its requirements. Key findings of the 
studies were the following: (1) parents in the programs being studied 

reported worse school performance, a higher rate of grade repetition, and 
more use of special educational services for their adolescent children than 
did control group parents; (2) no single one of the three policies studied 
could explain the programs' effects on adolescents; (3) adolescents with 
younger siblings experienced the most troubling effects (poor school 
performance, suspension or dropping out of school) , perhaps because they were 
more likely than the control group to provide care for their siblings. The 
study points to the difficulties low-income parents face when forced to 
juggle of ten- inf lexible mandatory work or training requirements and multiple 
child-care responsibilities. Study methodology is examined in two appendixes. 
(Contains 63 references.) (KC) 
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Overview 



The federal law that overhauled the nation’s welfare system in 1996 aimed to break the cycle of poverty 
through its effects not only on welfare recipients but also on their children. While it was feared that 
some of the policy changes might harm young children, it was generally believed that older children 
would benefit from new community norms and the presence of working parents as role models. But 
analyses from several MDRC studies released in recent years suggest that the new policies did not bring 
benefits to adolescents. With reauthorization of the 1996 law now under debate, the Next Generation 
project — an innovative collaboration among MDRC and other leading research institutions — has 
produced this research synthesis, the first comprehensive and systematic look at how welfare and work 
policies targeted at low-income parents have influenced their adolescent children. Using meta-analytic 
techniques, the work integrates survey data collected from parents in eight MDRC studies of 16 differ- 
ent welfare and employment programs, focusing on children aged 12 to 18 when the surveys were con- 
ducted; it also draws on ethnographic case studies to flesh out the quantitative findings. 

In each study, some parents were randomly assigned to a program that included some combination of 
three key policies — mandatory employment activities, earnings supplements, and time limits on wel- 
fare receipt — while others were randomly assigned to a control group that was neither eligible for the 
program’s services nor subject to its requirements. Random assignment ensures that any differences that 
emerged between the two groups — or their children — are attributable to the program. Although the 
studies examined programs that began operating before 1996, the three policies examined here have 
been adopted, in various combinations, in many states’ programs since welfare reform was passed. 
Thus, this is the best body of evidence to date concerning how low-income adolescents fare as a result 
of policies aimed at increasing their parents’ employment. 

Key Findings 

• When asked about their adolescent children, parents in the programs under study reported worse 
school performance, a higher rate of grade repetition, and more use of special educational services 
than did control group parents. On average, the programs did not, however, affect the proportion of 
adolescents who dropped out of, were suspended from, or completed school. There were likewise 
no overall differences between the program and control groups in the proportion of adolescents who 
had children. Girls and boys fared similarly on all the outcomes examined. 

• No single one of the three policies under study could explain the programs’ effects on adolescents. 
For instance, negative effects were observed both for the programs that required parents to work or 
to participate in work activities in order to receive welfare benefits and for the programs in which 
parents’ work participation was purely voluntary. 

• Adolescents with younger siblings experienced the most troubling effects. As well as showing lar- 
ger unfavorable effects on school performance and receipt of special educational services than did 
the full sample, program group adolescents with younger siblings were more likely than their con- 
trol group counterparts to be suspended or expelled from and to drop out of school — perhaps be- 
cause they were also more likely to provide care for their siblings. Program group adolescents with- 
out younger siblings, in contrast, were more likely than their control group counterparts to partici- 
pate in out-of-school activities and experienced few effects on school outcomes. 

Together, the findings point to the challenges faced by low-income single parents who work — most of 
whom hold inflexible, unpredictable low-wage jobs — as well as the unmet child care needs associated 
with their employment. Possible strategies for mitigating the negative effects of welfare reform on ado- 
lescent children include reducing the need for them to assume adult responsibilities at home, ensuring 
that they have access to high-quality supervised activities outside school, and finding ways to resolve 
the conflicts that their low-income parents face in juggling parenthood and inflexible employment. 

-iii- 
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Preface 



This document is part of the Next Generation project, a collaboration among research- 
ers at MDRC and other leading research institutions that is aimed at building our understanding 
of how welfare, employment, and antipoverty policies affect low-income children and families. 
The benefits of the project’s interdisciplinary approach, which integrates the work of social sci- 
entists and policy analysts from myriad fields, are apparent in the rich combination of quantita- 
tive and ethnographic analysis on display here. 

The third in a series of research syntheses from the Next Generation project, this docu- 
ment provides the first comprehensive look at how welfare and work policies directed at in- 
creasing employment among low-income parents affect their adolescent children using data 
from several recent random assignment studies conducted by MDRC. The results have led to 
the surprising conclusion that, unlike elementary school-aged children, adolescents whose par- 
ents were subject to these policies fared worse than their control group counterparts. Although 
the effects were small when averaged across programs, all three policies examined in this 
document — mandatory employment services, earnings supplements, and welfare time limits 
— had negative effects on some adolescent school outcomes. A closer look reveals that the det- 
rimental effects were concentrated among adolescents who had younger siblings, suggesting 
that the responsibilities adolescents face at home or even the size of their families may be im- 
portant in determining how these effects play out. 

This research synthesis demonstrates why social programs need rigorous evaluation and 
why evaluations should cast the net widely. Several years ago, state and federal officials and 
social scientists concerned with welfare reform’s effects on children decided to emphasize 
studying younger children as opposed to adolescents. As it turns out, the results concerning both 
age groups have attracted keen interest, serving to inform policymakers and researchers alike. 

The present findings underscore the importance of understanding the chain of effects 
connecting policies targeted at adults and the well-being of their children. The policy implica- 
tions depend crucially on the reasons behind the negative adolescent effects. If a lack of mater- 
nal supervision is the main problem, then more access to high-quality structured activities for 
adolescents while mothers are working could help. If adolescents’ responsibility for the care of 
younger siblings is the culprit, however, then younger children’s needs would have to be ad- 
dressed for teens to be able to take advantage of such positive opportunities. Finally, if the prob- 
lem is that single mothers who work face job inflexibility that prevents them from keeping their 
children on track in school, then changes in the welfare system or in employers’ policies may 
offer the best chance of a solution. 

These are the kinds of complex issues that the Next Generation project’s interdiscipli- 
nary approach allows us to address. As welfare and employment policies evolve at the federal, 
state, and local levels, we will continue to bring rigorous research evidence to bear on how these 
policies are shaping the lives of the next generation. 



Gordon Berlin 
Senior Vice President 
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Introduction 



Employment among low-income parents increased dramatically during the 1990s, fu- 
eled by trends such as the booming economy and passage in 1996 of the federal welfare reform 
law, the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA). Par- 
ticularly in light of new welfare policies that encourage or require low-income single parents — 
the large majority of whom are women — to work, there is keen interest in the question of 
whether and how children are affected by changes in maternal employment. 1 

Most research on this question has focused on preschool- and elementary school-aged 
children because they are viewed as especially vulnerable to rises in maternal employment and 
drops in family income. The effects on adolescent children have received less attention. One 
reason may be that many policymakers assume that welfare reform’s new work participation 
mandates, supports for working parents (such as earnings supplements and child care subsidies), 
and time limits on federal cash welfare receipt will, if anything, promote adolescents’ develop- 
ment into healthy, productive adults. In particular, some have argued that as community norms 
change in response to welfare reform, adolescents will benefit from exposure to its strong mes- 
sages regarding personal responsibility and to working parents as role models. But other possi- 
bilities lurk: Increased employment among low-income mothers could keep them from playing 
as much of a supervisory role in their children’s lives and place excessive demands on adoles- 
cents at a crucial point in their development. It is difficult to predict how adolescents will re- 
spond to changes wrought by new welfare and work policies. 

Congress is due to reauthorize the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 
program — which PRWORA established in place of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) — this year. With an eye to informing the debate about modifying the law, this research 
synthesis examines how welfare and employment policies have influenced recipients’ adolescent 
children using data from eight studies of 16 different programs. The goal of this document is to use 
the best body of evidence available to address the following questions: What are the effects on 
adolescents of welfare and work policies designed to increase employment among their par- 
ents? Do the effects last into young adulthood? What drives the effects? What are the implica- 
tions for policy? 

Rounding out a series that began with analyses focused on adults and younger chil- 
dren, 2 this synthesis of findings on adolescents was produced as part of the Next Generation 



1 Because most of these parents are women, they are sometimes referred to in this document as moth- 
ers or by using feminine pronouns. 

2 Bloom and Michalopoulos, 2001; Morris et a!., 2001. 
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project, an innovative collaboration among researchers at the Manpower Demonstration Re- 
search Corporation (MDRC), several other leading research institutions, and the foundation 
funding partners. The aim of the Next Generation project is to understand the effects of welfare 
and employment policies on low-income children and families. Like the earlier work in this se- 
ries, the present analysis stands on the shoulders of a uniquely rigorous and comprehensive set 
of experimental studies conducted by MDRC from the 1980s through the present. 

All eight studies examined here used a random assignment research design, widely con- 
sidered the best way to estimate the effects of social policies and programs. In each study, each 
parent was randomly assigned either to a program group, which was eligible for the services 
and subject to the requirements of the program under study, or to a control group, which was 
not. Assigning people to research groups by chance ensures that there are no differences, on 
average, between program group members and control group members — or the two groups’ 
children — at the outset of the study. Therefore, any differences that subsequently emerge be- 
tween the two groups — whether with respect to parents’ earnings, children’s social behavior, 
or any other outcome — can be confidently attributed to the program being tested rather than to 
demographic or other factors. 

Since all the evaluations examined here began prior to the 1996 federal welfare reform 
legislation and the establishment of TANF, it is important to note that this document does not 
provide a summary of the effects of current TANF policies on adolescents. It does make an im- 
portant contribution to welfare reform policy discussions and policymakers’ understanding of 
how policies and programs targeted at low-income parents affect children and youth, however, 
because the evaluations looked at policies that have since been incorporated, in various combi- 
nations, into most state welfare programs. Moreover, thanks to their random assignment de- 
signs, these studies offer direct evidence about how particular policy interventions aimed at af- 
fecting parental employment, welfare use, and family income affect adolescent well-being. 

To complement data from the experimental studies, this synthesis also draws on data 
gathered from interviews with low-income mothers conducted as part of MDRC’s Project on 
Devolution and Urban Change, which examines how low-income urban families have fared 
since TANF’s passage. The in-depth, open-ended interviews discussed in this document took 
place between 1997 and 2001 and included mothers in Cleveland and Philadelphia who re- 
ceived welfare and lived in high-poverty neighborhoods. 

For low-income adolescents, the stakes in the welfare reform and other social policy 
debates are high. These youth are already less likely than their higher-income counterparts to 
complete high school and become successful young adults. It is clearly important to design 
policies that promote their development or — at a minimum — leave them no worse off. 
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How Welfare and Work Policies Can Affect Adolescents 



In the literature, hypotheses abound about how welfare and work policies like those ex- 
amined here, which are targeted at adults, can indirectly affect younger children . 3 There is now 
considerable evidence that reforms that increase parents’ economic security especially can have 
important positive consequences for their elementary school-aged children . 4 Specifically, pro- 
grams that increased family income (through higher employment) or increased stable employ- 
ment improved outcomes such as school achievement for this group of children, perhaps owing 
to positive changes in the home environment or in child care experiences . 5 

One study of a program that encouraged employment among single-parent welfare re- 
cipients revealed — alongside benefits for elementary school-aged children — unexpected 
negative effects for adolescents; in particular, the adolescent children of parents in this program 
were more likely than their control group counterparts to engage in minor delinquency and to 
use tobacco, alcohol, or drugs . 6 The results of this study were the first to highlight the poten- 
tially important role of age and stage of development in influencing the effects on children of 
welfare and work policies targeted at parents. 

The key policies under examination here — mandatory employment services, earnings 
supplements, and welfare time limits, all described in more detail in the next section — are de- 
signed to raise maternal employment levels and family income and to reduce receipt of public 
assistance, and some are also designed to raise family income. As is the case for elementary 
school-aged children, adolescents might be affected by these policies through changes in fami- 
lies’ financial resources, parental stress, the amount of time that parents spend away from the 
family, or exposure to new role models. Moreover, prior research has shown that adolescent 
outcomes are affected by changes in family structure 7 and residential or school changes , 8 which 
in turn can be affected by welfare and work policies. Adolescence is a period of dramatic physi- 
cal and emotional transition, marked by puberty and new expectations with regard to behavior, 
responsibility, self-awareness, and independence. It has been argued that learning to be produc- 
tive and economically self-sufficient and to form healthy social relationships is central to suc- 
cessful adolescent development . 9 The effects of welfare and work policies on adolescents are 



3 See, for example, Child Trends, 1999; Huston, 2002; and Morris et al., 2001. 

4 Morris et al., 2001 ; Zaslow et al., 2002. 

5 For further discussion on some of these possible pathways based on findings from the studies in- 
cluded in this synthesis, see Morris, Scott, and London (forthcoming) and Huston and Gennetian (forth- 
coming). 

6 Morris and Michalopoulos, 2000. 

7 Hill, Yeung, and Duncan, 2001. 

8 See www.mtoresearch.org. 

9 Connell, Aber, and Walker, 1995. 
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